LYLY AND SIDNEY

Italian questioni d*amove., attempted to draw a set of rea
Elizabethan gentlewomen, their discussions, play, worl
and gossipings. ... A tantalizing thought. Probably
Lyly had as yet no art to do it with; at twenty-five, h<
could copy literature, but not life; anyhow, he had nc
notion of doing so odd and ungenteel a thing in a nove
for the drawing-room, though he would do it in a pla^
for the groundlings. Had he, or another, used narrativ<
prose for such a purpose, the novel might have started or
a fine brisk race with the drama; and by the time it reachec
Defoe, who knows what it might have been doing
"What characters in a Caroline novel, for instance, sucl
sturdy Buckinghamshire gentry as the Verneys woulc
have made! But it -was not to be. The English gentn
had to wait long for their place in the English novel
Euphues, for all its many imitators, parodists, adapters
plunderers, and for all its tremendous temporary cfFec
on literary and dramatic style, had, and could have, nc
permanent effect on the stuff of fiction; it was but another
brilliant experiment in the artful use of language. A
such, we salute it with the honours due to so brave a piece
of dandyism and to a linguistic model which helped tc
mould Shakespeare's prose, and for the novel of Englisl
manners (as distinguished from manner) wait for Delone;;
and his lusty low-lifers.

And those were, after all, bad manners, low, common
impolite, tavern manners. They had no effect on the
learned and the polite, "who wrote for polite readers; the)
did not start a literary fashion. It is unfortunate, but on<
must face it, that literary fashions are practically alway
started by the wrong people, people who are all verj
well in their own books, but have the worst effect in th<
world on the books of other people. Lyly was of these
But a far worse influence was to follow him. Perhaps nc
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